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REMARKS BY THE EDITOR 


Because of the nature of the times through which 
we have recently passed the labors of an editor have 
naturally become greatly aggravated. Especially during 
the past year have there been many grievous diffi- 
culties growing out of shortages in materials and labor 
essential to the process of printing. Furthermore, a 
profound change was wrought when many men and 
women were called away from their professional activi- 
ties into various forms of national service, with the 
result that most of the output in writing that would 
normally have flowed from their hands has been post- 
poned until time, strength, and available facilities will 
permit resumption of their usual careers. Thus the 
labor and anxieties of the late Editor of THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY and his staff have been very heavy, indeed. 
These duties he discharged in a spirit of singular de- 
votion and consecration, and for that service the read- 
ers of this publication wish to record their sense of 
deepest indebtedness and enduring gratitude. More 
than ordinary thanks are also due to those members 
of the staff who have been, and today are, watching 
out and working for the welfare of THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY. Professor Eugene W. Miller, as closest asso- 
ciate of the late Editor in the final months of his 
career, although carrying the weight of an almost 
continuous full-time teaching program in a depart- 
ment temporarily reduced to one man, has displayed 
the highest degree of loyalty and has in utmost meas- 
ure facilitated the new Editor’s assumption of his 
duties. There is no intention in the mind of the 
Editor to state here in detail what might be regarded 
as his policy for THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY. There is no 
time for that, and, moreover, experience with the un- 
dertaking will undoubtedly serve well in the charting 
of a course. Rather it is the Editor’s desire to state 
here, necessarily briefly, certain outstanding features 


of the situation in which he and the publication find 
themselves. Knowledge of these facts beiongs fairly 
to the members of the Association, and out of a clear 
acquaintance with our problems can come the solution 
to many difficulties. Of very immediate concern is the 
fact that practically no material suitable for publication 
is now on the Editor's desk. We need a stock-pile of 
articles, notes, communications, reports, reviews, and 
abstracts of articles. Of course, we hope for a bountiful 
supply of the best material. A hurried call to various 
persons has in less than a fortnight brought forth a 
response that makes the Editor confident that this 
basic problem can, and will, be greatly eased. Sheer 
physical factors prevented this appeal from being as 
wide as we would have wished it to be, but we 
earnestly hope that others will learn of our need and 
will also make some of their writings available to THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY. One feature of our editorial policy 
which for practical reasons should be mentioned here 
is the intention to print more material calculated to 
be a source of instruction and inspiration to the teach- 
ers of the Classics in the schools. Strong feeling of 
concern about this phase of our work has been ex- 
pressed, and, happily, reports on certain studies are 
expected to be available to us fairly soon. These 
articles may be able to accomplish what is obviously 
beyond the possibilities of a brief note. 


These, then, are a few stubborn facts about our cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless, we face what lies ahead of 
us with unshakeable confidence. Knowledge of our 
present perplexities will enable many persons to share 
in what we hope will be a happy outcome, and, at 
that, not too much delayed. This same realization of 
the obstacles may lead to a slight degree of patience 
while solutions are being found. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


One of the most promising of the younger pro- 
ductive scholars in the field of the Classics, as well 
as one of the most ardent and attractive proponents 
of these studies, has been lost in the sudden death on 
July 13, 1945 of James Stinchcomb, Professor of 
Classics at the University of Pittsburgh, and_ since 
1938 highly capable and devoted editor of Classical 
Weekly. 

Professor Stinchcomb’s charming personality, affabil- 
ity, and genial sense of humor will ever be remembered 
by all his colleagues, students, and friends. 

He was born in New York City on March 2, 1898. 
His A.B. degree was conferred upon him by Ohio 
Wesleyan University in 1918 and his A.M. and Ph.D. 
by the University of Pittsburgh in 1927 and 1929 
respectively. 

His teaching career began in New Lexington, Ohio, 
where he was principal of the high school from 1919 
to 1923. From there he went to Louisville, Kentucky, 
where he taught languages in the Male High School 
in 1923-24 and during the next year he taught Latin 
in the High School at McKeesport, Pennsylvania. He 
went to the University of Pittsburgh in the capacity 


of Assistant in Latin in the year 1925. He was In- 
structor in Latin from 1926 to 1939, and was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Professor of Classics in 1939. 

Besides his professional career he served in the field 
artillery in World War I. Throughout his career he dis- 
played unusual talents in the field of the dramatic 
arts, a gift that proved to be a source of entertain- 
ment and instruction for many of his friends. He was 
ever happy and devoted to the interests and welfare 
of his family. He had married Kathryn McBride of 
Louisville, Kentucky in November 1929. There are 
two children, James Delwin and Helen Jo. 

He was a member of the American Philological 
Association, of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, and served in the role of Secretary of the Class- 
ical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity, where his 
dynamic influence was deeply felt. 

The “monumentum aere perennius / regalique situ 
pyramidum altius” which James Stinchcomb has com- 
pleted is the character and reputation of a man worthy 
of emulation by classicists. 

CHARLES Marston LEE 
GENEVA COLLEGE 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


The Executive Committee of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States met in special session in 
the Independence Room of the Hotel Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Philadelphia, Pa., on Saturday, August 11, 1945. 
The meeting was called to order at 10:00 A.M. by the 
President, Professor Donald B. Durham (N. Y.). The 
following members were present: Miss Juanita M. 
Downes, Vice-President (Pa.); Professor Franklin B. 
Krauss, Secretary-Treasurer (Pa.); Miss Frances L. 
Baird (Del.); Dr. Joseph C. Plumpe (D. C.); Mr. 
Paul A. Solandt (Md.); Professor Charles T. Murphy 
(N. J.); Professor Ernest L. Hettich, Professor Lillian 
B. Lawler (N. Y.); Dr. William C. McDermott, Mr. 
Howard C. Smith, Miss Elizabeth White (Pa.); Dr. 
John F. Gummere, ex officio (Pa.) The members ab- 
sent were: Professor Shirley Smith, Vice-President 
(N. J.); Sister Marie-Victoire (N. J.); Professor G. 
Stewart Nease (N. Y.). 

After the Committee had taken action on several 
items of old and of new business that were referred to 
it by the Secretary-Treasurer, its attention was directed 
to the main concern of the meeting, namely, the ap- 
pointment of a successor to Professor James Stinch- 
comb, Editor of CLASSICAL WEEKLY, who expired sud- 
denly of a heart attack on July 13, 1945. President 
Durham expressed the opinion that a consideration 
of the editorial policy of CLASSICAL WEEKLY was basic 
to the selection of a new editor. He proposed, there- 


fore, that the Committee should first define this policy. 


The discussion was centered about the question as 
to whether more space in CLASSICAL WEEKLY ought to 
be set aside for scholarly articles designed to instruct 
and to stimulate secondary school teachers of the 
Classics. After Professor Durham had canvassed all 
the members of the Committee for their opinions on 
this vital point, Professor Murphy moved that it 
should be recorded as the majority opinion of the 
Committee that CLASSICAL WEEKLY should include 
more material on a scholarly level contributed by and 
helpful to secondary school teachers, and that the 
Secretary-Treasurer should communicate to the new 
Editor this opinion as the formal instruction of the 
Executive Committee on the editorial policy of 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY. The motion was seconded and 
carried without a dissenting voice. 

President Durham then directed the Committee’s 
attention to the appointment of a successor to the 
late Professor The Secretary-Treasurer 
presented the pertinent data on the situation in the 
editorial office. of CLASSICAL WEEKLY at the University 
of Pittsburgh that had been communicated to him by 
Professor Eugene W. Miller, a Contributing Editor, 
who had kindly consented to carry on the work until 
a new Editor should be named. After these data had 
been fully discussed, the Secretary-Treasurer read a 
letter which he had received from Professor Edward 
H. Heffner, Professor of Latin at the University of 
Pennsylvania, in reply to his inquiry whether he would 
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be willing to stand as a candidate for the office of 
Editor of CLASSICAL WEEKLY. This inquiry had been 
addressed to Professor Heffner, because his name had 
already been proposed by several members of the Com- 
miuttee. 

President Durham then proposed that each member 
of the Committee nominate by token ballot his or her 
choice of candidate or of candidates for the editorship 
of CLASSICAL WEEKLY. Of the seven persons whose 
names were put in nomination by this procedure, Pro- 
fessor Heffner polled the highest number of votes and 
Professor Jotham Johnson, a Contributing Editor, the 
next to highest number. The field of candidates was 
reduced to these two individuals, when the other nom- 
inees withdrew their names. 

Professor Lawler thereupon presented the report of 


the Nominating Committee which named Professor 
Heffner as its unanimous choice. The Executive Com- 
mittee then proceeded to ballot on the names of Pro- 
fessor Heffner and Professor Johnson with the follow- 
ing results: Professor Heffner, 11 votes, Professor 
Johnson, 2 votes. Dr. Gummere moved that the 
Secretary-Treasurer be instructed to inform Professor 
Heffner of his election to the office of Editor of 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY and to inform him of the Com- 
mittee’s action on the editorial policy. The motion 
was seconded and unanimously approved. 


The Committee was adjourned at 1:20 P.M. 
Respectfully submitted, 
FRANKLIN B. Krauss, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


The Place of Latin in the Modern High School 


I refuse to be called a hide-bound reactionary as 
long as I believe in the integration of the various 
school subjects, I believe in knowing as much as pos- 
sible concerning the psychology of learning, I believe 
in preparing a student to take his place in the twentieth 
century, I believe in giving every student the best 
education he can assimilate, I believe in making the 
student fully aware, physically, socially and economi- 
cally, of the world in which he is living. On the other 
hand, I refuse to believe that these very worthwhile 
aims can be attained by any mere “core” curriculum, 
unless the core have in it plenty of solid material. I 
absolutely refuse to believe that factual material should 
be bowed out of the school program without a vigor- 
ous protest. 

It seems to me that the philosophy behind much so- 
called “progressive education” boils down to about this: 
there is a strong minority of American educators who- 
believe that the important thing to give our students 
is general education based on the “felt needs” of the 
students. It will supposedly train them to live in the 
world of today. I think the aims of this school of edu- 
cational thought are very well expressed in the follow- 
ing statement: “the development of a curriculum that 
more adequately interprets contemporary life—a_pro- 
gram that will satisfy the individual and social needs 
of American life—a change away from foreign lan- 
guages and abstract mathematics and toward the social 
sciences, the fine and practical arts and vocational 
education—a preparation for useful , self-sustaining 
membership in society is the new task of the high 
school.”! (As if this had not always been the purpose 
of the high school!) As Professor I. L. Kandel says, 
“Two ends are to be served by the new education. 
The first is to cultivate ability to solve the problems 


1Education in the Forty-Eight States, published by the 
Advisory Committee on Education. U. S. Government Print- 


ing Office, Washington, 1938. 


and issues arising out of ‘pressing life situations.’ The 
second is to develop an integrated personality. The 
first objective is to be achieved by what is called a 
‘face to face confrontation’ with the environment; the 
second by giving free play to the urge of the whole 


organism for creative activity.”2 


The progressive educators think that the formal or- 
ganization of the subject-matter fields hinders the ac- 
complishment of these aims and that we should sub- 
stitute for subjects experiences which make for aesthetic 
living, social living, vocational living, and what not. 
Now personally I want my sons, as well as myself, 
to be able to solve the problems which arise out of 
“pressing life situations” and to develop an integrated 
personality, but I refuse to believe that this Eutopia 
can be gained by junking the subject-matter fields. I 
am rather inclined to think that anarchy rather than 
Eutopia will result. T. S. Stribling says in These Bars 
of Flesh: “American education is like a man who con- 
tinuously builds himself a new home and never lives 
in one. He perishes running here and there with his 
stones and his blueprints.” Too many of those who 
propose novelties in education are represented by the 
doctrine set forth in School and Society (Oct. 21, 
1939): “A teacher does not need to le studied 
economics in order to give a good course on the sub- 
ject. All that is needed is a teacher (1) who is alert to 
the problems of the day, (2) who is openminded, (3) 
who stimulates pupils to bring economic problems to 
class for discussion, (4) who permits and encourages 
free and open discussion of all controversial subjects, 
(5) who instils into the pupils a spirit of tolerance for 
all views and a respect for the opinion of others, and 
(6) who shows in all discussion that he or she has at 
heart the solution of the economic ills of the day in a 


2]. L. Kandel, “The Fantasia of Current Education,” The 
American Scholar 10 (1941), 286-97. 
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_ way which will restore prosperity and happiness to the 


whole people.” Wondering only a moment why this 
imaginary paragon has never, for all his or her breadth 
and depth of interest in economic ills, studied eco- 
nomics, I reflect that surely the good sense of the 
American people will expect more of its teachers. Even 
a jackass, I recall, must have some factual material on 
which to decide just when he is going to bray and 
whom he is going to kick. 

How is the teacher of Latin to meet this situation in 
the high school? He will be realistic and intelligent 
about it. He might well adopt as his platform for gen- 
eral education the proposal laid down by Professor 
Prescott, who says: “In my opinion the objectives of 

neral education should be, (1) the development of 
clear thinking leading to intelligent action, (2) the 
development of clear, convincing, and persuasive ex- 

ion as the medium of expressing thought, (3) the 
development of an imagination sensitive to the effects 
of literature, music, and the plastic arts, (4) the 
knowledge and understanding of the history of the 
past and the environment of the present in those re- 
spects that vitally affect intelligent activity in our 
present-day world.”’$ Professor Prescott recommends a 
curriculum that avoids mere jargon. Coupled with 
warnings from Professor Bagley and Professor Rand, 
his definition of educational aims sounds like true edu- 
cation for citizenship for boys of the dignity which the 
Republic demands. 

One emphasis which the alert teacher must stress at all 
times is the importance of language in education, espe- 
cially in general education. When the vocabularies of 
representative Americans show, in testing 20,000 that 
many do not know the meanings of such words as recti- 
tude, ameliorate, candor, and chaste, while gg% are 
unacquainted with such words as enervate, ingenuous, 
and tenuous, one wonders whether these citizens might 
not think better if their teachers had permitted them 
to learn more about the words with which, after all, 
they must express their thoughts. 

I become impatient when some petulant pedagogue 
criticizes Latin teachers for disregarding the twentieth 
century and confusing their pupils with intricacies of 
Caesar’s indirect discourse. The excited educator 1s 
either ignorant of what many Latin teachers are doing 
or he is wilfully misrepresenting the facts. Latin teach- 
ers all over the country are making and have been 
making yeoman efforts to teach Latin so that it may 
meet the broader educational objectives of the modern 
high school. For instance, in Michigan the teachers 
have rated the four aims of education laid down by the 


3H. W. Prescott, “The Relation of the Humanities to Gen- 
eral Education,” General Education: Its Nature, Scope and 


' Essential Elements, ed. by W. S. Gray, University of Chicago 


Press, Chicago, 1934, 16-25. Cf. W. C. Bagley, Educational 
Administration and Supervision 24 ( 1938), fe E. K. Rand, 
“Bring Back the Liberal Arts,” AtJantic Monthly, June, 1943, 


79-85. 


Educational Policies Commission of NEA. They rate 
“self-realization” first, “human relationships” second, 
and “civic responsibility” third. Professor Carr has 
listed classroom activities which Latin teachers use in 
bringing about these objectives of general education.* 
The Latin teacher thinks that these worthy objectives 
can best be attained by doing some rigorous mental 
work and not by vaguely talking about them. I would 
be the last person to maintain that Latin teachers can- 
not improve their technique of teaching. What I am 
afraid of is that, if certain educational statesmen get 
their way, teachers of Latin will have few, if any, 
pupils upon whom to try out their techniques and one 
of the greatest reservoirs of pedagogical ability in 
America will be wasted. 

In conclusion let me say that I am enthusiasticall 
in favor of any change in the high school which wi 
bring about improvement in the instruction of Latin 
and all other subjects. I am not arguing for self- 
satisfaction nor am I trying to safeguard the status 

uo. If from this ferment in educational thought 
which has been going on for a few years there emerges 
a better curriculum and better methods of instruction, 
it will be all to the good. If it is true, as someone 
comments, that schools are making changes in the 
direction of greater continuity, more vital subject 
matter, better integration, and more satisfactory adap- 
tation to individual capacity, needs, and interests, they 
are to be complimented. Schools did not do this, how- 
ever, by crowding the factual subjects to the wall, but 
by creative teaching and superior equipment in the 
schools on which the comment was based. 

I think I can see a renaissance in the study of forei 
languages at hand because of the widening of the 
cultural and geographical horizon of the United States 
through the war. At first thought this quickening in- 
terest may seem to apply only to modern languages, 
but Latin and Greek, the parent languages of most of 
the others, will be bound to profit by the renaissance. 
But they will profit only to the degree in which class- 
ical teachers and others interested in the humanities 
in education do three things: 

First, fight early and late for the continuance of 
Latin and Greek in an important place in the cur- 
riculum and oppose every sort of general education 
which pushes them aside as of minor value. 

Second, cooperate rather than compete with the 
modern foreign languages. 

Third, work out a philosophy of education which 
recognizes the prime importance of a factual knowledge 
of history and language for meeting the problems of 
the twentieth century. 

That philosophy is well expressed for the present 

4W. L. Carr, “Educational Objectives and the Teaching of 
Latin,” Education 62 (1942), 476-8. 

5D. Chamberlin, “Did They Succeed in College?”, American 
in American Education 4 (1942), 29. 
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period in the words of Theodore M. Greene: “The 
importance of language in education as well as in life 
cannot be too highly emphasized. Not only is faulty 
communication the cause of many evils and misunder- 
standings, but also without language no man could 
communicate or share his experience with another's; 
everyone would be confined to his own private self 


and no common world of activity, interest or com- 
munication would be possible. Hence language is the 
most important factor in man’s reflective ‘thinking by 
which he formulates and solves his problems.” 


Mark E. HutcuHinson 


CORNELL COLLEGE 


INTERIM REPORT ON MINTURNAE 


In December, 1944, the Fifth Army’s drive on Rome 
bogged down in the murderous siege of Cassino. It 
was nearly six months before these defenses could be 
overcome. 

If you draw a line from Cassino to the nearest point 
on Italy’s west coast, you will mark the mouth of the 
Garigliano River, so called in its lower reach, though 
further up it still bears the name Liri from the ancient 
name. 

In the hills north and west of the river’s mouth, 
anchored in the towns of Suio, Castelforte (“Little 
Cassino” in the newspaper reports), SS Cosma e 
Damiano, Tufo, Minturno, Trimonsuoli, and Coreno, 
the enemy had established defenses similar to those 
of Cassino, and exacted payment in blood for every 
inch of gain. 

The ruins of the pre-Roman and Roman city of 
Minturnae lie on level ground on the right bank of 
the Garigliano, two kilometers from its mouth. In the 
years 1931-1934 these ruins were the scene of excava- 
tions in behalf of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum. In 1944-1945 they were the scene of the 
bitterest combat of the European campaign; for 
months the site either lay between the lines or fur- 
nished front-line cover for the enemy's forces or 
our own. 

It seemed reasonable to expect that high explosives 
would have left little but the published reports of the 
excavations. I anticipated nothing but melancholy 
from a revisit to the site, but in June I found myseif 
in Naples with several days for which I would not 
need to account. On the afternoon of June 22, then, 
I breasted the pass between Monte Massico and Rocca- 
monfina and headed down gentle slopes toward the 
river crossing and Minturnae. 

Along the road almost every house and farm build- 
ing is pockmarked by shrapnel bursts. The fighting 
must have been heavy the whole way. Between the 
OFF LIMITS signs and the traffic directions in 
Italian, English, Polish, and German, another form of 
public notice struck me as strange and new: On 
every building, the symbol D.D.T. and a date, 3-14-45, 
for example, scrawled firmly in large blue letters. 
Mosquitoes are not to be a pest, this year at least. 

To one approaching from the east, the most con- 
spicuous work of man on the horizon always used to 


be the tenth-century tower of Pandolfo Capodiferro, 


at the Garigliano mouth. Pietro Fedele, a local poli- 
ticlan who rose to eminence in fascist circles, bought 
the tower as a historic monument (It was built entirely 
of cut stones from the Roman ruins. ), repaired it, dis- 
played his private collection of minor antiquities there, 
and often stated that he intended to leave it to the 
nation on his death. 

The tower, however, has disappeared, leaving the 
skyline strangely empty. Some say the Germans tore 
it down to use the stones for bunkers; but since it 
would have offered a fine spotting post, it is equally 
likely that Allied fliers hastened its disintegration. 

The railroad bridge, on the Rome-Naples divettiscinaa 
line, was smashed, but engineers have patched the piers 
and thrown a new span across, and rail traffic has been 
resumed. 

Where the Appian Way crosses the Garigliano, on 
the edge of the ruins, there used to be two road 
bridges. One, a curious structure of linked iron bars, 
said to have been the oldest suspension bridge in 
Europe, was built in 1828 and was still handling all 
motor traffic in 1931, when I first saw Minturnae. 
(Some British salesmen of war munitions, demonstrat- 
ing their newest tank model for Mussolini’s purchasing 
agents, complained bitterly to me that they did not 
dare trust their tanks across it.) In 1933 a handsome 
new bridge of cut stone, steel and reinforced concrete 
was Wt ng beside the old one, which was thenceforth 
restricted to the use of pedestrians and flocks. The 
wreckage of both lies in the stream bed and in their 
place stands a sturdy wooden bridge, designed with 
only utility 1 in mind. Just beyond lies the entrance to 
the excavations. 

It was disconcerting to find only negligible signs of 
destruction visible from the road. The two or three 
trees which afforded a patch of shade had vanished, 
and three or four old farm buildings under the theater 
vaults, which had been my office, workshop, and 
storerooms, had ceased to exist; but there were no shell 
craters, and no bomb bursts. 

Going closer, I found that someone had ventured to 
complete the excavation of the theater, whose outer 
substructure I had left untouched, and had removed 
the trees and farm buildings in the pursuit of his 
civilian destiny. 

Inside the theater someone, no doubt the same man, 
had restored a section of the principal foundation 
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vault, creating a roofed gallery to which he had moved 
the more substantial finds, sculpture, inscriptions, 
architectural marbles, and some terracottas. I saw no 
trace of smaller objects, lamps and coins for instance, 
and I conclude that they were either carried to safe 
stowage before the war reached Minturnae, or dis- 
persed by the troops. Of the larger sculptures, some 
had long since been sent to Philadelphia or Naples; of 
those which: memory told me should remain, I was 
unable to mark a single one as missing. 

At the eastern end of the theater several large frag- 
ments of masonry have crumbled and fallen, but 
eleven years of weathering could explain that. 

Lying on the ground, or up on stones where some- 
one has placed them, are several unexploded shells. 
With them are fragments of shrapnel and a few empty 
cartridge cases. Whether there are any mines or booby 
traps in the ruins I took good care not to find out. 

Beyond the theater there is a short street leading 
down to the ancient Via Appia. On the curb of this I 
had left the twenty-nine famous inscribed altars of 
magistri, neatly lined up with their faces to the passer- 
by. These had been knocked over and their corners 
were chipped; several had suffered larger damage; but 
all were legible. I counted twenty of them standing 
replaced where I left them; on a second visit to the 
deposit under the theater I recognized most of the rest. 
Of eight large statue bases, I found four or five stored 
under the theater and the rest may be somewhere 
about. 

Elsewhere there are weeds, and the trim edges of 
the trenches have washed down in the winter rains, 
but gross damage may be said to be inconsequential. 
I saw no indication that any shell of higher than 
37-mm. caliber had exploded within the excavations. 
A few days’ work at pulling weeds and sweeping the 
pavements would restore the site to much the same 
condition in which I left it in 1934, with the added 
improvements to the theater. 

I had been told that I would find Palmerino Tuc- 
ciarone, formerly employed as a laborer at the site, 
established as guardian of the ruins. I found a wooden 
shack for the guard, but it was locked, and shouts and 
pounding produced no results. Presently a small boy, 
his left arm amputated at the elbow, appeared and 
told me that Palmerino had quit the position. He did 
not know the new guard’s name. 

(Later I spent part of my limited hours in Rome 
trying to learn who had reopened the trenches, but 
found him an elusive figure. After a number of tele- 
phone calls I found I was as far as ever from my 
objective and referred further search to my post-war 

lans. 

Castelforte, like Cassino, has been totally destroyed. 
Minturno has been heavily damaged, but is inhabit- 
able and inhabited. Scauri has suffered cruelly, but one 
of the four or five buildings still roofed is the Villino 


Monti, where I lived during the dig years. Except for 
one battered leather armchair, the furniture, and photo- 
graphic equipment which I left had all been carted off. 
Vincenza, my one-time landlady, said the Germans 
took it. The gaudy pink and yellow stucco Vincenza, 
put up on the profits of my residence, had been partly 
knocked off and the rest is spattered with shell bursts. 
I suggested that she let is be that way, as a reminder of 
the days when giants stalked in the land. 

Formia and Itri lie in deserted ruin and decay, while 
Gaeta managed to escape. 

At a point between Scauri and Formia, a provincial 
road leads east along the base of the Aurunci range 
toward Cassino, and after some debate we decided to 
take it. Here the signs of fighting were more and more 
intense and the wayside is dotted with little military 
cemeteries. Every bridge has been knocked out and in 
hundreds of places shell and bomb explosions have de- 
stroyed the road surface. Of the bridges, some have 
been replaced with temporary wooden structures; else- 
where it is necessary to dip down the bank, splash 
through the shallow water, and rush boldly up the 
opposite side. The jeep’s four-wheel drive drew much 
admiration under these conditions. 

Along this stretch of road there are numerous “ae 
of cacclient clay. They were apparently worked 1 
antiquity and have been exploited in modern ian 
but never so much as now. Every few hundred yards, 
it seemed, a potter has set up shop and women and 
boys are hard at work forming bricks and roof tiles, 
placing them to dry in the sun, or carrying them into 
the small kilns. Reconstruction is going ahead and in 
a year or two most of the countryside will have hidden 


_ the scars of combat and defeat. But not Cassino. 


As we topped the last rise and slid down into the 
central valley, the ghost of the Monte Cassino mon- 
astery, grey and without life in the afternoon light, 
marked the famous hill. 

To reach Cassino we stili had to cross the Liri, and 
the big motor bridge is down. A dirt trail leads down 
off the hard road through the marshes, and at its end 
we found a cable ferry, a few inches larger than the 
jeep, and this put us back on the Cassino road. The 
cemeteries were now larger and more numerous. We 
passed an emergency housing section and reached the 
edge of the city. 

Here is a monument of man’s doing which will put 
all the ancient ruins of Italy to shame. No building 
retains its roof or any considerable part of its walls or 
floors. A few inhabitants have set up house under 
board lean-tos braced against the tottering walls, and 
one large family was living regally in a wine cellar 
whose vault somehow happened to survive. No attempt 
has been made to clear the mountainous piles of rubble 
from the streets; the only passable street 1s the national 


highway which cuts in and out one corner of the city.’ 


The debris is populous with scraps of iron, bedsprings, 
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toys, baby carriages, charred lumber, and crumpled 
kitchenware, but there is far less of Cassino than of 
Pompeii preserved today. 

There has been talk of retaining it as a record, as an 
attraction to tourists, as a document in the quarrel 
between guns and planes. What the present status of 
this project is I did not learn, but Cassino could never 
be repaired. It would be necessary to scrape it all away 
and start afresh. 

It was our intention to conclude our tour with a 
drive up Monastery Hill, strictly for purposes of pro- 
fessional research, of course. The signs ACHTUNG— 
MINEN and MINES—DANGER might not have 


discouraged us, as traffic has been moving up and 
down the hill road for months and presumably the 
roadbed is minefree; but we encountered an immovable 
obstacle in the persons of two MP’s, grim and busi- 
nesslike with steel helmets and bayonets and not im- 
pressed by three Naval officers. Their orders were that 
no one would go up the hill. 
JoTHAM JOHNSON 

Eprror’s Nore: Jotham Johnson was Field Director of 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum excavations at 
Minturnae from 1931 to 1934. When the war came he was 
teaching at the University of Pittsburgh. Subscribers may 


remember him as Associate Editor of Cw from 1938 to 1942 
and the author of a number of militant reviews. 
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ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aristophanes. M. PLATNAUER. Aristophanea. Notes 
on Clouds 729-30; 1006-7; Frogs 169. 
(F. Jones) 


CR 58 (1944) 13-4 

Euripides. D. W. Jones. Two Notes on Euripides, 
Medea. (1) In Medea 1317 there is nothing in the con- 
text to prevent taking dvapoyAevers in the normal 
meaning of “pry up” or “pry back.” (2) The scho- 
liast’s interpretation of Medea 1362 is the right one: 


CR 58 (1944) 11-3 (F. Jones) 


Pindar, D. S. Rosertson. Pindar, Pyth. VIII. 40. 
At Pyth. 8.40. the Budé and Oxford editors as well as 
Schroeder print Erasmus Schmid’s metrical correction, 
@nBats viors for yiovs @nBais, as if it were the manu- 
script reading. 

CR 58 (1944) 17 (F. Jones) 

Plato, R. Hackrortu. The Story of Atlantis: Its 
Purpose and its Moral. Plato in the Timaeus used the 
story of Atlantis to put the reader into the “atmosphere 
of myth, of symbolism and imaginative truth.” The 
moral of the story is that resistance against aggres- 
sion, particularly if in defense of other peoples, is the 
greatest glory of a state. The parallel of England in 
1940-41 is obvious. 

(F. Jones) 


CR 58 (1944) 7-9 

Theophrastus. D. Theophrastus on 
MOPOS (MQPO>S). Theophrastus, De Lep. 7. is to 
be taken not as a general description of poros but a 
description of a special Egyptian variety. 
CR 58 (1944) 18 (F. Jones) 


Thucydides. RicHarp ScHLatrer. Thomas Hobbes 
ond Thucydides. Hobbes began his career as a scholar 
and man of letters by translating Thucydides. Many 
of the philosopher’s ideas are found in broad outline 
in the ancient historian, who thus may have served to 
confirm and crystallize for Hobbes many of the ideas 
fundamental in his later political philosophy. 

Journal of the History of Ideas (C.T.M.) 
6 (1945) 350-62 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 

Beaz.Ey, J. D. A Paestan Vase. A bell-krater ac- 
quired by the Ashmolean Museum in 1942 is almost 
identical with a vase, now lost, that was in the Disney 
Collection. The two vases must be by one hand. They 
are Paestan and belong to the workshop of Asteas and 
Python, and are among the happier products of that 
establishment. Miscellaneous comments on Paestan 
vases follow. II. 
AJA 48 (1944) 357-66 (Walton) 

Breser, Marcarete. Honos and Virtus. Three 
cameos, dismissed by Petersen as 18th century forger- 
ies, are vindicated as works of the fourth century based 
directly on the triumphal procession of the Arch of 
Titus. A gem from the Evans Collection belongs to 
the same group. The two figures which guide the horses 
of the quadriga have commonly been identified as Roma 
and Genius Populi Romani. However, the identifica- 
tion proposed in 1868 by Purgold was correct: the 
a represent the military gods Honos and Virtus. 
ll 


AJA 49 (1945) 25-34 (Walton) 
Biecen, Car. W. The Roof of the Mycenaean 
Megaron. The “tangible proof” offered by Dinsmoor 
“that the transition from sloping roofs of unbaked clay 
to sloping roofs tiled with baked clay was made within 
the Helladic Age” is here carefully examined. In every 
case the tiles or fragments found prove susceptible of 
another, and generally more probable, interpretation. 
Dorpfeld at Tiryns and Tsountas at Mycenae specifi- 
cally reported that no tiles were found at those sites; in 
any case we should expect thousands of fragments if 
roofing tiles had been used, instead of the mere score 
found at Berbati, which may equally well be from a 
water channel. With the disappearance of this “proof” 
we are thrown back again on inference from analo 
and from the ground plans. Certain arguments of R 
Miller, overlooked in the recent study of E. Baldwin 
Smith, point clearly to Minoan influence at Tiryns in 
the megaron as elsewhere in the palace; with Minoan 
influence so pervasive, the innovation of a gabled roof 
is unlikely. Smith’s chief weakness, however, consists 
in drawing conclusions from comparisons made with 
buildings far distant from the Mycenaean in space, time, 
and spirit. The solution to the ‘problem of the Myce- 
naean megaron will be possible only “through a study 
of the pertinent evidence found in its own environment 


and age.” 
AJA 49 (1945) 35-44 (Walton) 
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